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From the American Journal. 
Memoir of the Life and Character of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, LL. D., F. R. S. By Alexander 
Young. 


Nathaniel Bowditch was born at Salem, in 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, on the 
26th day of March, 1773. He was the fourth 
child of Habakkuk and Mary Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch. His ancestors, for three generations, 
had been shipmasters, and his father on re- 
tiring from that perilous mode of hard in- 
dustry, carried on the trade of a cooper, by 
which he gained a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence for a family of seven children. 

I had a curiosity to trace up the life of 
this wonderful man, if possible, to his child- 
hood, to ascertain his early character and 
powers, and the influences under which his 
heart and mind had been formed. Accord- 
ingly, on a recent visit to Salem, I took a 
walk of some two or three miles, to see a 
house where he used to say that he ahd his 
mother had lived when he was as yet hardly 
advanced beyond infancy. My walk brought 
me among the pleasant farm-houses of a re- 
tired hamlet in Essex county; and I found 
the plain two-story house, with but two small 
rooms in it, where he dwelt with his mother; 
and I saw the chamber window where he said 
she used to sit and show him “ the new moon 
with the old moon in her arm,” and, with the 
poetical superstition of a sailor’s wife, jingle 
the silver in her pocket that her husband 
might have good luck, and she good tidings 
from him, far off upon the sea. I entered 
that house and two others in the vicinity, and 
found three ancient women who knew her 
well, and remembered her wonderful boy. I 
sat down by their firesides and listened with 

greedy ear to the story, which they gladly 


told me, of that remarkable child, remarkable 
for his early goodness as well as for his early 
greatness. Their words, uttered in the plain, 
hearty English of the yeomanry of New 
England, I took down from their lips, and 
now give them without any alteration or im- 


provement whatever. 


The first one I interrogated said that “ Nat 
was a likely, clever, thoughtful boy. Learn- 
ing came natural to him; and his mother 
used to say that he would make something or 





nothing.” I asked her whether she had ever 
heard what became of him. ‘“ O yes,” she 
replied, “‘ he became a great man, and went 
to Boston, and had a mighty deal of learn- 


ing.” “ What kind of learning?” I asked, | 


“ Why,” she answered, “1 believe he was a 
pilot, and knew how to steer all the vessels.” 
This evidently was her simple and confused 
idea of “ The Practical Navigator.” 

The second old lady stated that * Nat went 
to school to her aunt, in the revolutionary 


war, in the house where we were then sitting, | 


when he was about three years old, that 
she took mightily to him, and that he 
was the best scholar she ever had. He 
learnt amazing fast, for his mind was fully 
given to it. He did not seem like other child- 
ren; he seemed better. His mother was a 
beautiful, nice woman.” 

The third oid lady said that “ Nat was a 
little, still creature; and his mother a mighty 
free, good-natured woman. She used to say, 
‘Who shouldn’t be cheerly if a Christian 
shouldn’t ?’? Her children took after her, and 
she had a particular way of guarding them 
against evil.” 

These I testify to be their very words, as 
I penciled them down at the time. And they 


age of ten years, “his poverty and not his 
will consenting,” that he might go into his 
father’s shop and help to support the family. 
He was soon, however, transferred as an ap- 
prentice to a ship-chandler, and afterwards 
became a clerk in a large establishment of 
|the same kind, where he continued until he 
went to sea. It was whilst he was an ap- 
prentice in the ship-chandler’s shop that he 
first manifested that strong bent, or what is 
|commonly called an original genius, for ma- 
thematical pursuits. Every moment that he 
could snatch from the counter, was given to 
the slate. An old gentleman, who used fre- 
quently to visit the shop, said to his wife one 
day, on returning home, “I never go into 
that shop but | see that boy ciphering and 
figuring away on his slate, as if his very life 
depended upon it; and if he goes on at this 
rate,as he has begun, I should not at all wonder 
if, at last, in the course of time, he should 
get to be an almanac-maker !”—this being, 
in his view, the summit of mathematical at- 
/tainment. The expectation was speedily ful- 
filled, for in the year 1788, when he was only 
fifteen years old, he actually made an almanac 
for the year 1790, containing all the usual 
tables, calculations of the eclipses and other 





show, I think, very clearly the influence of | phenomena, and even the customary predic- 


the mother’s mind and heart upon the cha- | 


racter of her son. Of that mother, in after 
life, and to its close, he often spoke in terms 
of the highest admiration and the strongest 


affection, and in his earnest manner would | 


say—‘ My mother loved me—idolised me— 
worshipped me.” 

After leaving the dame’s school, the only 
other instruction he ever received was ob- 
tained at the schools of his native town, which 
were wholly inadequate to furnish even the 
groundwork and elements of a respectable 
education. I have heard it stated, on the au- 
thority of one of his school-fellows, that the 
only book in their school was a dictionary, 
which belonged to the master, who gave out 
the words from it to be spelt by the boys. I 
have likewise been told by one who lived in 
Salem at the time, that the master of this 
school, a person of violent temper, gave young 


Bowditch, when he was about five or six years 
old, a very difficult sum in arithmetic to per- 
form. His scholar went to his desk, and soon 
afterwards brought up his slate with the ques- 
tion solved. The master, surprised at the 
suddenness of his return, asked him who had 


tions of the weather. The original manu- 
script is still in possession of his family. 

From his earliest years, he seems to have 
jhad an ardent love of reading, and he has 
been heard to say that, even when quite 
young, he read through the whole of Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia, in two large folio volumes, 
without omitting a single article. 

He sailed on his first voyage on the 11th 
of January, 1795, at the age of twenty-two, 
|in the capacity of captain’s clerk, on board 
ithe ship Henry, of Salem, owned by Elias 
Hasket Derby, Esq., and commanded by Cap- 
tain Henry Prince, who still lives to glory in 
the fame of his clerk. Captain John Gibaut, 
with whom young Bowditch had been en- 
gaged the year before in taking a survey of 
Salem, had previously been appointed to the 
command of the ship, and had invited his 
friend to accompany him as clerk. He con- 
sented; but in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding subsequently springing up be- 
tween the owner of the ship and Captain 
Gibaut, he relinquished the command, and of 
course his agreement with his friend was at 
an end. E. H. Derby, however, on the ap- 








| 





been doing the sum for him; and on answer-|pointment of Captain Prince, said to him, 
ing “ Nobody—I did it myself,” he gave him|** Do you know young Bowditch?” “ Yes, 
a severe chastisement for lying, not believing | very well.” ‘ How should you like to have 
it possible that he could, of himself, without | him go in the ship with you?” “I should 
any assistance, perform so difficult a question. | like it above all things,” said the captain. 

But the advantages of school, such as they | He accordingly went on board as clerk, al- 
were, he was obliged to forego at the early | though his name was entered on the shipping 
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papers as second mate. 
the Isle of Bourbon, and returned home after | 
an absence of exactly one year. 

His second voyage was made as supercargo 
on board the ship Astrea, of Salem, belonging 
to the same owner, and commanded by the 


The ship sailed for 


same captain. ‘The vessel sailed in March, 
1796, to Lisbon, touched at Madeira, and 
then proceeded to Manilla, and arrived at 
Salem in May, 1797, after an absence of 
fourteen months. 

At Madeira, the captain and so 





were very politely received by Mr. Pintard, 
the American consul there, to whose house 
the ship was consigned, and were frequently 
invited to dine with his family. Mrs. Pintard 
had heard from another American ship master 
that the young supercargo was “a great 
calculator,” and she felt a curiosity to test 
his capacities. Accordingly, she said to him 
one day at dinner, “ Mr. Bowditch, I have a 
question which I should like to have you 
answer. Some years since,” naming the time, 
“T received a legacy in Ireland. ‘The money 
was there invested, and remained some time 
on interest ; the amount was subsequently re- 
mitted to England, where the interest likewise 
accumulated ; and lately the whole amount 
has been remitted to me here. What sum 
ought I to receive?” She of course men- 
tioned the precise dates of the several remit- 
tances, as she went along. Bowditch laid 


| Boston to Batavia and Manilla. 





down his knife and fork, said it was a little 
difficult, on account of the difference of cur- 
rency and the number of the remittances ;' 
but squeezing the tips of his fingers, he said, | 
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They sailed 
in August, 1799, and returned home in Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

On their arrivai at Manilla, a Scotchman, 
by the name of Murray, asked Captain Prince 
how he contrived to find the way there, 
through such a long, perplexing, and danger- 
ous navigation, and in the face of the north- 
east monsoon, by mere dead reckoning, with- 
out the use of lunars—it being a common 
notion at that time, that the Americans knew 
nothing about working lunar observations. 
Captain Prince told him that he had a crew 
of twelve men, every one of whom could take 
and work a lunar observation as well, for all 
practical purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self, were he alive. Murray was perfectly 
astounded at this, and actually went down to 
the landing place, one Sunday morning, to see 
this knowing crew come ashore. 

Bowditch was present at this conversation, 
and as Captain Prince says, sat “as modest 
as a maid,” said not a word, but held his 
slate-pencil in his mouth. Another person 
on the island, a broker, by the name of Kean, 
who was present, said to Murray, “If you 
knew as much as I do about that ship Astrea, 
you wouldn’t talk quite so glib.” “* Why not? 
what do you know about her?” “ Why, sir, 
I know that there is more knowlege of navi- 
gation on board that ship, than there ever 
was in all the vessels that ever floated in 
Manilla Bay.” 

The knowledge which these common sailors 
had acquired of navigation, had been imparted 
to them by the kindness of Bowditch. Captain 


in about two minutes, “ The sum you should) Prince relates that one day the supereargo 
receive. is eight hundred and forty-three | said to him, “* Come, captain, let us go for- 
pounds fifteen shillings six and a quarter|ward and see what the sailors are talking 


pence.” 
tard to the head clerk of the house, an elderly 
person, who was esteemed a very skilful ac- 
countant, “ you have been figuring it out for 
me on paper; has he got it right?” “ Yes, 
madam,” said the clerk, taking his long calcu- 
lation out of his pocket, “ he has got it exactly. 
And I venture to say, that there is not another 
man on the island that can do it in two 
hours.” 

In August, 1798, he sailed in the same 
ship with Captain Prince, on his third voyage, 
to Cadiz, thence to the Mediterranean, loaded 
at Alicant, and arrived in Salem in April, 
1799. 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, they 
were chased by a French privateer, and having 
a strong armament of nineteen guns, they pre- 
pared for action. The post assigned to Bow- 
ditch was the cabin, and his duty was to hand 
the powder upon deck. In the midst of the 
preparations for the engagement, Captain 
Prince had a curiosity to look into the cabin, 
and see whether all things were going on 
right there ; and, to his astonishment, he found 
Bowditch calmly sitting at the table, with his 
slate and pencil, and figuring away as usual. 
The thing was so ludicrous, that Captain 
Prince burst out a laughing, and said, “ Well, 
Mr. Bowditch, can you be making your will 
now 1” “ Yes,” was his good-natured reply. 

The fourth and last voyage which they 
made together, was in the same ship from 


“ Well, Mr. Clerk,” said Mrs. Pin- | about, under the lee of the long boat.” They 


went forward, accordingly, and the captain 
was surprised to find the sailors, instead of 
spinning their long yarns, earnestly engaged 
with book, slate, and pencil, and discussing 
the high matters of tangents and secants, 
altitudes, dip, and refraction. Two of them 
in particular were very zealously disputing, 
one of them calling out to the other, “ Well, 
Jack, what have you got?” “I’ve got the 
sine,” was the answer. “ But that an’t right,” 
said the other. ‘I say it is the cosine.” 

Captain Prince says, that although Bow- 
ditch had such a thorough knowledge of na- 
vigation, he knew but little about what is 
technically called seamanship. He also men- 
tions the fact, which he had often heard him 
repeat, that although, in his youth, he had 
long lived in the vicinity of the ship yards, 
he had never seen a launch; and rather 
scouted the idea that such a sight, or any 
thing like it, should be able to draw him away 
from his books. Captain Prince, likewise, 
testifies that during the whole course of these 
four voyages, he does not recollect the slight- 
est interruption of harmony and good fecling 
between them. 

I am happy to be able to corroborate the 
statements of Captain Prince, by the testi- 
mony of an officer in our navy, who sailed in 
the Astrea the two last voyages to Alicant 
and Batavia. In a letter recently written, 
after speaking in terms of the warmest gra- 








titude of the kindness and attention with 
which Bowditch treated him, when a poor 
sea-sick cabin boy, and acknowledging his 
great obligations to him for instructing him 
in navigation, he goes on to say that it was 
Bowditch’s practice to interest himse!f in all 
the sailors on board, and to take pains to in- 
struct all who could read and write, in the 
principles of navigation. The consequence 
of this was, that every one of a crew of twelve 
men, who could read and write, subsequently 
rose to the rank of captain or chief mate of a 
ship. Indeed, at Salem, it was considered 
the highest recommendation of a seaman, 
that he had sailed in the same ship with Bow- 
ditch, and this circumstance alone was often 
sufficient to procure for him an officer’s berth. 
In illustration of this statement, he mentions 
the fact that on his second voyage, the first 
and second mates had been sailors in the same 
ship on the previous voyage. He also speaks 
of Bowditch’s urbane and gentlemanly deport- 
ment to every one on board, and says that he 
never appeared so happy as when he could 
inspire the sailors with a proper sense of his 
individual importance, and of the talents he 
possessed, and might call into action. 

Some idea of the extent to which a know- 
ledge of navigation was diffused among the 
seamen of Salem, chiefly by the influence of 
Bowditch, may be gained from the follow- 
ing nautical anecdote which is contained in 
the fourth volume of Baron von Zach’s “ Cor- 
respondence Astronomique,” page 62. The 
baron is relating the sensation caused at 
Genoa by the arrival there, in 1817, of that 
splendid packet, the ‘“ Cleopatra’s Barge,” 
owned by George Crowninshield, Esq., of 
Salem. He says that he went on board with 
all the world, “and it happened,” to use his 
own words, “that in enquiring after my 
friends and correspondents at Philadelphia 
and Boston, I mentioned, among others, the 
name of Mr. Bowditch. ‘He is a friend of 
our family and our neighbour at Salem,’ re- 
plied the captain, a smart, little old man, 
‘and that young man whom you see there, 
my son, was his pupil; in fact, it is he, and 
not myself, who navigates the ship. Question 
him a little, and see if he has learnt any thing.’ 
Our dialogue was as follows:—‘ You have 
had an excellent teacher of navigation, young 
man; and you could not well help being a 
good scholar. In making the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, what was the error in your reckoning 1 
The young man replied, ‘Six miles.’ * You 
must then have got your longitude very ac- 
curately ; how did you get it? ‘ First by 
our chronometers, and afterwards by lunar 
distances.’ ‘ What ! do you know how to take 
and calculate the longitude by lunar distances?” 
The young captain seemed somewhat nettled 
at my question, and answered me with a scorn- 
ful smile— J know how to calculate the longi- 
tude! Why, our cook can do that!’ ‘Your 
cook /’ Here the owner of the ship and the old 
captain assured me that thecook on board could 
calculate the longitude very weil, that he had a 
taste and passion for it, and did it every day. 
‘There he is,’ said the young man, pointing 
with his finger to a negro at the stern of the 
ship, with a white apron before him, and 
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holding a chicken in one hand and a butcher’s 
knife in the other. ‘Come forward, Jack,’ 
said the captain to him; ‘the gentleman is 
surprised that you can calculate the longitude ; 
answer his questions.’ I asked him ‘ What 
method do you use to calculate the longitude 
by lunar distances!’ His answer was, ‘It’s 
all one to me: I use the methods of Maske- 
lyne, Lyons, Witchell, and Bowditch ; but, 
upon the whole, I prefer Dunthorne’s ; I am 
more used to it, and can work with it quicker.’ 
I could not express my surprise at hearing 
this black face talk in this way, with his 
bloody chicken and knife in his hand. ‘Go,’ 
said Crowninshield to him, ‘lay down your 
chicken, bring your books and your journal, 
and show the gentleman your calculations.’ 
The cook soon returned with his books under 
his arm. He had Bowditch’s Practical Navi- 
gator, the requisite tables, Hutton’s Tables 
of Logarithms, and the Nautical Almanac. I 
saw all this negro’s calculations of the latitude, 
the longitude, and the true time, which he 
had worked out on the passage. He answer- 
ed all my questions with wonderful accuracy, 
not in the Latin of the caboose, but in the 
good set terms of navigation.” 
(To be continued.) 
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From the New York Observer. 
MADAGASCAR. 


The only intelligence we have lately re- 
ceived from this interesting field of Christian 
labours and sufferings, comes to us in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, from Cape of Good 
Hope papers to Oct. 10. These papers con- 
tain extracts from the letters of a missionary 
and several native converts in Madagascar, 
and also a narrative of the cruel persecutions 
under which these converts are suffering. 
We give the abridged account furnished by 
the Advertiser. 

It appears that this persecution is carried 
on under the express orders of the queen. 
The person first sentenced to death was a 
woman named Rafaravavy. But one of her 
companions, Rasalama, spoke so boldly in de- 
fence of Christianity, that she incurred the 
anger of the queen, and was ordered to be 
put to death. She was severely flogged for 
several days successively, before she was put 
to death. She, however, continued steadfast 
in her faith, to the end, and met death with 
calmness and tranquillity. Her companions 
were valued and sold, and their property con- 
fiscated. About a month after, Rafaravavy 
was informed that the wrath of the queen 
had abated, since the death of Rasalama, and 
that her irons might be taken off. She was, 
however, placed among those reduced to per- 
petual slavery. 

After this the remaining Christians began 
to assemble in the night, at the house of Ra- 
faralahy, where they read together the words 
of eternal life, conversed together on spiritual 
things, and united in prayer and praise. This 
indulgence continued but a short time. They 
were betrayed to the government, Rafaralahy 
was put in irons, and every effort was made 
to extort from him the names of his compa- 
nions. But he remained inflexible in his re- 


pressed with still greater rigour. The govern- 
ment determined, if possible, to secure all the 
companions of Rafaralahy. Several of them 
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solution not to betray his friends. After be- | 
ing kept in irons two or three days, he was 
taken to the place of execution, and speared | spised, and degraded slave, to show the spi- 
to death. The calmness with which he met 
his death, made a deep impression on the 
minds of his executioners. He spoke to them 
on his way to the place of execution, of Jesus 
Christ, and how happy he felt at the thought 
of seeing in a few minutes Him who loved 
him and died for him. At the place of execu- 
tion, a few moments being granted him at his 
request, he offered up a fervent prayer for his 
persecuted brethren, and commended his sou] 
to Jesus. He then with perfect composure, 
laid himself down, and was immediately put 
to death. He was 25 years of age, and of a 
respectable family. He was not baptized, and 
did not take a prominent part in the promo- 
tion of Christianity, until after the commence- 
ment of the persecutions. 


After this execution, the persecution was 


were seized, and afterwards made their escape. 
Many incidents, showing the distress to which 
the Christians were reduced, are related. A 
large number were obliged to conceal them- 
selves in the houses of their friends, some in 
the forests, numbers were sold to slavery, 
and some were in irons. The queen proposed 
to the chief officers to put every one of the 
Christians to death—to destroy completely 
all the roots, that no sprout might spring up 
hereafter. But some of her, officers advised 
her against this, saying, “it is the nature of 
the religion of the whites, the more you kill, 
the more the people will receive it.” Six of 
the Christians, finding there was no means of 
safety in the island, unless they renounced 
their religion, were endeavouring to make 
their escape. But this it was difficult to ac- 
complish. A plan was concerted, however, 
by which it was hoped they would affect their 
escape to Mauritius. 


The Teaching of the Spirit Exemplified in the 
History of two Slaves. 

[Constituting tract No. 41 of publications by the 
Philadelphia ‘Tract Association of Friends.} 

The work of the Holy Spirit is often seen 
in a remarkable manner exemplified in the 
poor, the illiterate, and the oppressed among 
men. The martyrs and primitive converts 
were enabled by it to rejoice in tribulation, 
to count it all joy when they suffered persecu- 
tion, to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, to forgive their enemies, to pray 
for them that despitefully used them, and to 
breathe forth for such, even whilst suffering 
the agonies of a cruel death at their hands, 
—* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
The Spirit which supported and instructed 
them, has not been withdrawn from the 
church, and we may occasionally observe it 
abasing those of the highest, or elevating 
those of the lowest conditions in life. In 
quietude and in humility it instructs its follow- 
ers, strengthening them under multiplied suf- 
ferings and wrongs, to bear all, and to forgive 
all, in hope to obtain through faith and meek- 
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ness the crown of life in the end. It is toset 
forth true religion operating in the poor, de- 


ritual nature of that gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation, and its perfect 
adaptation to the lowest and most destitute 
condition in life, that we have been induced 
to prepare the following anecdotes, the truth 
of which we have verified. 

Some years ago, E. H., a female minister 
of the Society of Friends, paid a religious 
visit through some of the southern states. 
Places of public entertainment in those dis- 
tricts being rare, it not unfrequently happens 
that travellers are obliged either to trespass 
on the private hospitality of strangers, or to 
refresh themselves and horses by the road 
side, with such provisions as they may have 
brought with them. It so occurred to E. H. 
and her company whilst in North Carolina. 
They stopped by the side of a wood that their 
horses might feed ; and during the detention 
thus occasioned, she discovered a small log 
hut in an adjoining thicket, which so forcibly 
attracted her mind as to induce her to visit 
it. When she reached the door she disco- 
vered an old coloured man, apparently about 
seventy years of age, sitting on a bench mak- 
ing shoes. Accosting him in a friendly way, 
she said, “I think I will come in.” He im- 
mediately arose and presented her with a 
bench to sit on. In the course of the conver- 
sation which ensued, he informed her that he 
had a wife and five children, but that they 
were all separated from him, and that no two 
of his children were together, and none of 
them with his wife. The Friend expressed 
to him a little matter in the way of religious 
exhortation, at the conclusion of which he 
asked her if she would like to hear him give 
an account of himself. On her replying in 
the affirmative, he told her, that about twelve 
years before it had pleased God to visit him. 
That previously he had been very wicked, 
and that his master was cross, and the over- 
seer cross. That having closed in with the 
visitations of Divine mercy, God had sweeten- 
ed his bitter cup and rendered his rough path 
smooth. His bitter cup, he said, was parting 
with his wife and family; and the rough path 
was his slavery. At the mention of his be- 
reavement he was much affected, and his tears 
flowed freely, but he did not murmur or com- 
plain. During the whole of the Gonversation 
the old man kept diligently at his work. The 
Friend now enquired if he lived alone? He 
said, ‘“ Yes! nobody lives with me ;—yet I 
am never alone. God never leaves me; 
*cause I close in with visitation. He never 
leaves me. He changed the heart of massa 
to me; he changed the heart of overseer ;— 
all ‘cause I closed in with visitation.” Ob- 
serving him to make use of several texts of 
Scripture, the Friend said, “ thou canst read, 
I find!” He replied, “ no, I never read a word 
but ever since I closed in with visitation, G 
helps my memory. Massa lets me gv to 
church once in five weeks, and I can remem- 
ber what the minister says till I go again.” 
In the course of the conversation he informed 
her that the overseer cut him out his work, 
which was a pair of shoes a day, and that as 
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he usually was at his task by daylight, he 
often had it done before night. On her ask- 
ing how he spent the remainder of his time, 
he said,—“ well, missus, I will tell you; I 
shut the door and go in that corner and wait 
upon God.” “In what way dost thou wait 
upon him?” “ Will missus believe me?” “I 
will believe thee.” ‘1 sometimes feel here” 
(laying his hand on his breast) “ something 
that tells me to sing a hymn,—then I sing a 
hymn ; sometimes I fee] something that says 
you must pray,—and then I pray: and O 
missus, if the white people knew what good 
times I have in prayer, I tell you they would 
come and join me;—and sometimes I feel 
that I must wait upon God in silence. Missus 
knows about that.” On her enquiring after 
which of these different kinds of spiritual 
exercises he felt strongest, he replied —* Why 
missus you will think it mighty strange, but 
I feel the strongest when I have waited upon 
God in silence.” The Friend then made some 
remarks designed to encourage him to con- 
tinue faithful to his blessed inward guide. 
On her concluding, he arose from his seat and 
took her hand, saying—* Missus, we don’t 
know what ’s behind the curtain. I did not 
know God would send you here that we should 
have such good talk ;—may you meet me in 
heaven.” 

The next anecdote was related by W. R. a 
minister of the Gospel who visited this county 
from England a few years ago. He had been 
to North Carolina, and, on. his return to the 
northern states, he tarried for the night at an 
inn, in Virginia, the landlord of which was a 
slave-holder. In the morning, when the usual 
hour for proceeding on their journey came, 
his companion was not to, be found. After 
waiting some time, W. R. commenced a 
search for him, and at last discovered him 
discoursing with a coloured man at the stables. 
As W. drew near he felt that there was an 
unusual degree of solemnity about them, and 
on reaching them he found that his companion 
was bathed in tears. The latter afterwards 
informed him, that having felt an interest for 
the man, he had entered into conversation 
with him, whereby his feelings had been af- 
fected in a very remarkable manner. He had 
found him to bea slave belonging to their 
landlord ; a poor, down-trodden, and severely 
used man, yet a humble, confiding, and dig- 
nified Christian. The severity with which 
he had been treated, led him to use no invec- 
tive against his oppressor, but as a Christian 
he longed for his present peace and everlast- 
ing salvation. In the course of the conver- 
sation, being asked if he could read, he replied 
that he had been anxieus-to learn, but could 
not accomplish it. This circumstance had 
for a long time given him much trouble ;—but 
one day whilst engaged in his ordinary labour, 
he had an intimation, which was as a voice 
informing him that he could read as well as 
others. By this he was much comforted, as 
he gathered therefrom that his own particular 
duties, and the will of the Most High con- 
cerning him, were as clearly unfolded to his 
mind as if he had been enabled to read them 
in a book. It was by obedience and close at- 
tention to that instruction thus pointed out to 


him, that he had witnessed a growth in Christian 
experience, and that perfection in the spiritual 
graces which was manifest in him. “The 
heart must be kept clean,” he said.—* I love 
every body, and feel at times as if I could 
embrace every body. My master abuses me, 
but it would not do to hate him ;—I love him, 
—I pray for him. If 1 was to hate him I 
should be as bad as he is,—but*I love him, I 
pray for him.” This was the doctrine un- 
folded in the secret of his soul. It is the 
genuine fruit of the gospel, and in the purity 
and love it inculcates, may be found the spirit 
of the angelic song, “‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will to 
men.” That which instructed this illiterate 
slave that the heart must be kept clean, is 
the only power by which he could be enabled 
to effect it: that which bid him love his 
enemies, was that by which alone the natural 
aversions and resentments of our nature could 
be overcome ; and that which led him to pray 
for them, is the one Fountain from which all 
the streams of true and effectual prayer must 
flow. The heart of the listener had warmed 
as the slave spoke, he greeted him asa brother 
beloved, and felt that, poor and afflicted as he 
was, ignorant and deluded as others might 
esteem him to be, he had indeed truly at- 
tained to eminence in the school of Christ. 
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Many of our readers are aware that a few 
weeks since a meeting of citizens of Phila- 
delphia was held to consider the importance 
of making provision for the propor accommo- 
dation and treatment of the insane poor of 
Pennsylvania. At this meeting the following 
preamble and resolutions were proposed and 
adopted :— 


The humane policy of Pennsylvania has 
from the earliest period of its history been 
actively and effectually directed towards the 
improvement of the condition of its inhabit- 
ants, and the principles that have been in- 
stilled by our fathers have been those of 
Christian charity. The circle of benevolence 
has been perpetually expanding, until it em- 
braces almost every variety of human suffer- 
ing. Prisons and penitentiaries, hospitals and 
alms-houses, have been liberally endowed 
and faithfully protected. Provision has been 
made for widows and orphans ; for individuals 
whom nature or accident has deprived of the 
means of self-support ;—the blind and lame ; 
the deaf and dumb; the poor; the diseased ; 
the old; the repentant sinner; the wretched, 
no matter what the extent or the character of 
their affliction—the feeble, however helpless 
and impotent their condition. In almost 
every one of these diversified efforts of bene- 
volence, the result has corresponded with the 
motive. Relief has been happily and exten- 
sively afforded. 

There is one species of calamity to which 
no adequate succour has yet been extended. 
Among the classes and degrees of misery, it 
is perhaps the highest. In its call for com- 
miseration and relief, it is among the most 











































distinct and audible. It combines the loss 
or imperfection of reason with the absence of 
the means of maintenance. Mental insanity, 
united in the same person with extreme po- 
verty, exhibits the darkest picture of human 
suffering—yet lunatics who are poor are left 
to the imperfect comforts and to the inevit- 
ably still more imperfect medical treatment 
which alms-houses in their best condition can 
afford. In this respect, Pennsylvania is far 
behind many of the other commonweulths. 
Several of them have established a single 
asylum for the reception of this description 
of persons, and some of them have founded 
more than one extensive charity for their 
relief. The ample population and rich re- 
sources of our state forbid that she should be 
a delinquent in providing similar works of 
useful benevolence. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to make ap- 
plication to the legislature for the passage of 
an act to authorise the purchase of extensive 
grounds and the construction of a State Asy- 
lum for the relief of the Insane Poor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to prepare, print and circulate memorials to 
the senate and house of representatives, and 
cause them to be presented—to procure and 
publish information, (statistical and other- 
wise,) on this interesting subject, and to 
adopt such other measures as may in their 
opinion contribute to the success of the under- 
taking. 


The committee thus appointed reported to 
a subsequent meeting the form of a memorial, 
which has been printed, and is designed to be 
extensively distributed throughout the state, 
for the purpose of obtaining signatures. Co- 
pies will be placed at various places of public 
resort in the city and liberties, and also at 
the office of “ The Friend,” No. 50, North 
Fourth street. We cannot suppose much 
need be said by way of inducing our fellow 
members to call and give their names, in sup- 
port of an object so purely benevolent and 

umane. True it is, they have made generous 
provision for their own members, who are, 
or may be afflicted with mental derangement, 
in that valuable institution, the Asylum near 
Frankford ; but genuine charity is of an ex- 
pansive nature, and its sympathies extend to 
the miserable, wherever to be found; surely 
then to those in whose condition is combined 
* the loss or imperfection of reason with the 
absence of the means of maintenance.” 

The committee likewise prepared an ad- 
dress or “ Appeal to the People of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the subject of an Asylum for the 
Insane Poor of the Commonwealth.” This 
appeal, forming an octavo pamphlet of about 
24 pages, comprises much valuable informa- 
tion and cogent remark, illustrative of the use 
and necessity of such an institution, and is 
likewise intended for general circulation, co- 
pies whereof may be obtained at the office of 
“* The Friend.” 


We have just learned that our dear friend 
Daniel Wheeler arrived at New York on 
third day, the Ist instant, on a visit of gospel 
love to this land. 
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ABRAHAM FARRINGTON. 

It is not alone in the memoirs of men 
eminent for the many vicissitudes which at- 
tended their outward course, that we may 
expect to meet with edification and instruction. 
Some of the most valuable lessons which bio- 
graphy teaches are to be found in the narra- 
tives of the religious progress of those whose 
names have been little known. For there is 
often a practical feature about such unpre- 
tending memoirs, which comes more closely 
home to our every day experience, inasmuch 
as it has reference to men whose life and cir- 
cumstances have more nearly resembled our 
own. Such was the valuable minister, whose 
character is a little sketched forth in the fol- 
lowing account. 

AsraHaM FarRIneTon was born about 
the year 1690, in Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia. His parents were members of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends; but his father dying 
before Abraham was a year old, and his mo- 
ther afterwards marrying out of the Society, 
he became thus exposed to the disadvantages 
attending a loose and irregular education. 
He was put out as an apprentice when about 
ten years of age; and during the ensuing 
eleven years suffered great hardships, and 
was exposed to much temptation and danger. 
But the hovering wing of the Almighty was 
over him, as appears by a manuscript which 
he left fon the benefit of his children; and 
though during this time he fell in some things 
under the power of temptation, forsaking, as 
he expresses it, his own mercies, and follow- 
ing lying vanities, yet Divine mercy still 
continued to strive with him. For some time 
he took delight in reading his Bible, though 
his eye was not sufficiently turned to that 
heavenly light, which alone can illuminate its 
pages. He also sought to ease his conscience 
by formal offerings of prayer every night ; but 
at length these exercises were relinquished, 
and, to use his own expressions, he “ seemed 
like one abandoned from good for several 
years.” 

Nevertheless, the Lord, who is ever rich 
in mercy, again favoured him with the re- 
proofs of conviction, and occasional desires 
were raised in his mind after a better state. 
Having served out the period of his appren- 
ticeship, he became a resident in the family 
of Benjamin Clark, of Stony-brook, in New 
Jersey, whose example, and kind, judicious 
treatment were helpful to him. “I thought,” 
says he, “ they were the best people in the 
world, careful in their words, yet cheerful 
and pleasant ;” and this won his esteem for 
the religious body of which they, as well as 
himself, were members, but with the princi- 
ples of which he had hitherto been but little 
acquainted. About this time, Edward An- 
drews,a minister from Egg-harbour, attended 
the quarterly meeting at Crosswicks. ‘“ He 
came,” says Abraham, “ with power to give 
me my awakening call. I was much reached; 
but after the manner of the world, looking at 
the man, gave him the praise— he is a brave 
man; he preaches well; I wish I lived near 
him ; I would go to hear him every first day ;” 
at the same time not minding what he direct- 
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that will not be removed till we remove from 
him. In us is the place he has ordained to 
reveal himself.” 

He afterwards went more frequently to 
Friends’ meetings than he had done before, 
and read much in Friends’ books. But he 
was yet greatly in the dark, wandering about 
as it were in the wilderness, between the 
bondage of Egypt and the enjoyment of that 
good land, which was*not to be reached but 
through humble submission to the chastening 
hand of the Lord, and an experience of the 
destruction of the old inhabitants, the idola- 
trous transgressing nature. After this land 
he longed, but could not as yet attain to it. 

A short time after this, Thomas Wilson 
and James Dickinson, two ministers from 
England then engaged in a religious visit to 
Friends on this continent, attended the quar- 
terly meeting of Friends held at Crosswicks. 
“ | happened,” says Abraham, “ to be at the 
meeting before they came in. The sight of 
them struck me. The heavenly frame of 
mind which their countenances manifested, 
and the awe they seemed to sit under, brought 
a stillness over my mind, and I was as ground 
prepared to receive the seed. James stood 
up in the authority of the gospel, and in it he 
was led to unravel me and all my works from 
top to bottom; so that I looked on myself 
like a man dissected or pulled to pieces. All 
my religion, as well as all my sins, were set 
forth in such a light that I thought myself 
undone. After he sat down, Thomas stood 
up, and brought me together agein; I mean 
what was to be raised—‘ bone to his bone,’ 
with the sinews and strength that would con- 
stitute a Christian. I almost thought myself 
new-born—the old man destroyed, and the 
new man made up—concluding I should never 
be bad again, that my sins were forgiven, 
and I should have nothing to do, but to do 
good. I thought I had gotten my lot in the 
good land, and might now sit under my own 
vine and fig-tree, and nothing more should 
make me afraid. Poor creature! I had only 
a sight; I did not yet think what powerful 
adversaries I had to war with. This has been 
the miserable case of many. ‘They have sat 
down under a convincement, and in a form of 
religion, some depending on former expe- 
rience or former openings, some on their 
education, some a bare belief and knowledge 
historical of the Scriptures and Principle of 
Truth.” Thus, he adds, though he received 
the truth with joy, yet he had no root in 
himself; so that when temptations again as- 
sailed him, he lost ground. Divine Goodness, 
however, was still near, and kept him in great 
degree from gross evils. He continued fre- 
quently to attend meetings, but did not main- 
tain the continual watch over his soul’s ene- 
mies, which assailed him both within and 
without. ” 

He passed through various probations for 
a considerable time, and was at length en- 
abled to give himself up in devotion to the 
Lord. As he advanced in religious expe- 
rience he was favoured with clear openings 
of the divine sense of the Holy Scriptures, 
and soon found that the Lord had a work for 


him to perform in his church and family. He 
received a gift in the ministry about the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. Being faith- 
ful to his heavenly Guide, he was gradually 
enlarged in his gift, and became useful in the 
Divine hand. He was sound in doctrine and 
testimony, and clear in the elucidation of the 
Holy Scriptures. When at home, he was 
diligent in attending his religious meetings 
both for divine worship and for discipline ; 
and manifested therein a zealous concern for 
the promotion of the cause of truth, waiting 
for fresh supplies of wisdom to see his duty, 
and strength to enable him to perform it. He 
was exemplary in his social relations, being 
an affectionate husband and tender parent. 
And though his pecuniary circumstances 
were at times somewhat straitened, yet he 
was made willing, under a sense of duty, at 
various times to travel abroad in the service 
of his divine Master, trusting to the provi- 
dential arm which called him forth. In the 
year 1756, he laid before the monthly meet- 
ing of Burlington, of which he was a mem- 
ber, a prospect which had been upwards of 
ten years on his mind, and at length matured, 
of paying a religious visit to Friends of Great 
Britain. In this concern he received the ap- 
probation and unity of his friends, and having 
settled his outward affairs, he soon afterwards 
embarked from Philadelphia in a vessel bound 
to Dublin, in company with three Friends 
from Europe, who were returning from a 
religious visit to America. 

After a favourable voyage of about four 
weeks, he landed in Ireland; and visiting the 
various meetings of Friends in that nation, 
he “laboured faithfully to strengthen the 
brethren, and assist in building up the waste 
places in Zion.” His services in the gospel 
in that land are described as being very 
weighty and acceptable. He afterwards 
crossed over to England, visited the churches 
in some of the northern counties; attended 
a yearly meeting at Penrith, in Wales; and 
subsequently the yearly meeting in London. 
After this he attended large annual assem- 
blages, or yearly public meetings for worship, 
held at Colchester, Woodbridge, and Nor- 
wich, visited many meetings in the midland 
and northern counties, including the quar- 
terly meeting of York, and returned to nae 
don near the end of the twelfth month, 1757. 
During this journey his labours are described 
to have been to the edification and comfort 
of those among whom he ministered, and 
truly acceptable to Friends. 

He had travelled with diligence and labour- 
ed fervently in the cause of the gospel; but 
his health now became much impaired, and 
though he continued for a while to attend 
meetings as they occurred in London, yet it 
was not long before his disease assumed a 
serious aspect, and after about a month’s ill- 
ness it pleased Divine Goodness to release 
him from further labour, and take him to 
Himself. 

The monthly meeting of Devonshire-house 
in London, gave forth a memorial respecting 
him, from which we may take the following 
testimony to his worth, and to the peaceful 
nature of his close. 
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** His conversation,” say they, “‘ was inno- 
cently cheerful, yet grave and instructive. 
He was a man of a weighty spirit, a valiant 
in Israel; a sharp reprover of libertine and 
loose professors, but tender to the contrite 
and humble ; and a lover of good order in the 
church. He was strong in judgment, sound 
in doctrine, deep in divine things; often ex- 
plaining, in a clear and lively manner, the 
hidden mysteries wrapt up in the sayings of 
Christ, the prophets and apostles; and it may 
be truly said, he was well instructed in the 
kingdom, ‘ bringing forth out of his treasury 
things new and old.’ His ministry was in 
plainness of speech, and attended with Divine 
authority, reaching the witness of God in 
man, and to the habitations of the mourners 
in Zion; frequently pointing out, in a lively 
manner, the paths of exercised travellers, and 
the steps of heavenly pilgrims; by which he 
was made helpful to such as are seeking the 
true rest, which the Lord hath prepared for 
his people. It may truly be said, he was 
eminently gifted for the work of the present 
day, remarkably qualified to expose the mys- 
tery of iniquity, and to point out wherein true 
godliness consisted.” 

*« During his illness, he was very sweet and 
tender in his spirit, and remarkably patient. 
He uttered many comfortable and heavenly 
expressions, and several times said, he appre- 
hended his time in this world would be but 
short; and seemed fully resigned to quit 
mortality, having an evidence ‘ that he should 
be clothed upon with immortality, and be 
united to the heavenly host.’ He had fre- 
quently been heard to say, in time of health, 
‘that he thought he should lay down his body 
in this nation, and not see His friends in Ame- 
rica more ;’ to which he appeared freely given 
up. He often expressed his desire, that he 
might be favoured with an easy passage ; 
which was graciously granted. He departed 
this life the 26th of first month, 1758, like a 
lamb, without sigh or groan, as one falling 
into a sweet sleep, aged about sixty-six years. 
On the 30th of the same, his body was carried 
to Devonshire-house, where a large and so- 
lemn meeting was held, which was owned by 
Him whose presence is the life of our meet- 
ings. From thence his body was carried by 
Friends to their burying-ground, in Bunhill- 
fields, a large concourse accompanying it, 
and was there decently interred among the 
remains of many of our primitive worthies, 
and valiant soldiers in the Lamb’s war, who 
loved not their lives unto death, for the word 
of God and testimony of Jesus.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON WORSHIP. 


We judge it the duty of all to be diligent 
in the assembling of themselves together, and 
when assembled, the great work of one and 
all ought to be to wait upon God; and, retir- 
ing out of their own thoughts and imagina- 
tions, to feel the Lord’s presence, and know 
a gathering into his name indeed, where he is 
in the midst, according to his promise. As 
every one is thus gathered, and met inwardly 
in their spirits, as well as outwardly in their 
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persons, there the secret power and virtue of 
life is known to refresh the soul, and the pure 
motions and breathings of God’s Spirit are 
felt to arise ; from which, as words of declara- 
tion, prayers, or praises arise, the acceptable 
worship is known which edifies the church 
ard is well pleasing to God. Yea, though 
there be not a word spoken, yet is the true 
spiritual worship performed, and the body of 
Christ edified. It may, and hath often fallen 
out among us, that divers meetings have 
passed without one word; and yet our souls 
have been greatly edified and refreshed, and 
our hearts overcome with the secret sense of 
God’s power and spirit, which without words, 
hath been ministéred from one vessel to 
another. As there can be nothing more op- 
posite to the natural will and wisdom of man, 
than this silent waiting upon God, so neither 
can it be attained, nor rightly comprehended 
by man, but as he layeth down his own wis- 
dom and will, so as to be contented to be 
thoroughly subject to God. And therefore it 
was not preached, nor can be so practised, 
but by such as find no outward ceremony, no 
observations, no words; yea, not the best and 
purest words, even the words of Scripture, 
able to satisfy their weary and afflicted souls: 
because where all these may be, the life, 
power, and virtue, which make such things 
effectual, may be wanting. Such as keep to 
the principle of life and light in themselves, 
are brought to cease from their own forward 
words and actings in the natural willing and 
comprehension, and to feel after this inward 
seed of life, that as it moveth, they may move 
with it and be acted by its power, and in- 
fluenced whether to pray, preach, &c. Many 
thus meeting together, not only outwardly in 
one place, but inwardly in one spirit and in 
one name of Jesus, which is his power and 
virtue ; they come thereby to enjoy and feel 
the arisings of this life, which as it prevails 
in each particular, becomes as a stream of 
refreshment and overspreads the whole meet- 
ing, and when any are through the breaking 
forth of this power, constrained to utter a sen- 
tence of exhortation or praise, or to breathe to 
the Lord in prayer; then all are sensible of 
it, for the same life in them answers to it, as 
in water face enswereth to face. This is that 
divine and spiritual worship, which the world 
neither knoweth nor understandeth, which 
the vulture’s eye seeth not into. 

When people are thus gathered, not to hear 
men, nor to depend upon them, but to stay 
their minds upon the Lord, and wait for his 
appearance in their hearts, the forward work- 
ing of the spirit of man is stayed and pre- 


vented from mixing itself with the worship of 


God; thus, in an inward quietness and retired- 
ness of mind the witness of God ariseth in the 
heart, and the light of Christ shineth, whereby 
the soul cometh to see its own condition. 
Though thousands should be convinced in 
their understandings of all the truths we 
maintain, yet if they are not sensible of this 
inward life, and their souls not changed from 
unrighteousness to righteousness, they can add 
nothing to us, for this is that cement whereby 
we are joined as to the Lord, so to one 
another, and without this, none can worship 


with as. 
when we meet together, for every one to 
watch and wait upon God in themselves, and 
to be gathered from all visibles thereinto. [ 
do not so much commend and speak of silence, 
as if we had a law in it to shut out praying or 
preaching, or that we tied ourselves there- 
unto; not at all; for our worship consisteth 
not in the words, neither in silence, as silence, 
but in a holy dependence of the mind upon 
God, from which dependence, silence neces- 
sarily follows in the first place until words be 
brought forth, which are from God’s Spirit. 
We assuredly know that the meeting may be 
good and refreshing, though from the sitting 
down to the rising up thereof, there bath not 
been a word outwardly spoken, yet the life 
may have been known to abound in each par- 
ticular, and an inward growing up therein and 
thereby, which is very sweet and comfortable 
to the soul that hath thus been gathered out 
of all its own thoughts and workings, to feel 
the Lord to bring forth both the will and the 
deed, which many can declare by a blessed 
experience. 
watch before him, is a duty incumbent upon 
all, it is probable none will deny, and that this 
also is a part of worship will not be called in 
question, since there is scarcely any other so 
frequently commanded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This duty is often recommended with 
very great and precious promises, as Psalms, 
xxv. 3, xxxvii. 9, Ixix. 6; Isaiah, xlii. 23; 
Lam. iii. 25, 26. 
Lord shall renew their strength,” &c. Isa. 
xl. 31. 
or watching before him but by this silence of 
which we have spoken, which as it is in itself 
a great and principal duty, so it necessarily, 
in order both of nature and time, precedeth 
all other. 
more perfectly understood, as it is not only an 
outward silence of the body, but an inward 
silence of the mind from all its own imagina- 
tions and self-cogitations ; let it be considered 
according to truth, and to the principles and 
doctrines affirmed and proved, that man is to 
be considered in a two-fold respect, viz. in his 
natural, unregenerated, and fallen state, and 
in his spiritual and renewed condition, from 
whence ariseth that distinction of the natural 
and spiritual man, so much used by the apos- 
tle. Also these two births of the mind pro- 
ceed from the two seeds in man respectively, 
—the good seed and the evil; and from the 
evil seed doth not only proceed all manner of 
gross and abominable wickedness and pro- 
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Our work and worship then is, 


That to wait upon God, and to 


“ They that wait upon the 


Now, how is this waiting upon God 


But that it may be the better and 


fanity, but also hypocrisy and those wicked- 
nesses which the Scripture calls spiritual, be- 
cause it is the serpent working in and by the 
natural man in things that are spiritual, which 
having a show and appearance of good, are so 
much the more burtful and dangerous, as it is 
Satan transformed and transforming himself 
into an angel of light. Therefore doth the 
Scripture so pressingly and frequently sex- 
clude the natural man from meddling with 
the things of God, denying his endeavours 
therein, though acted and performed by the 
most eminent of his parts, as of wisdom and 
utterance.—From Brief Selections from the 
Writings of Friends. 
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“TEACHINGS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT.” 


This precious and fundamental doctrine of 
the Holy Scriptures has been held by our 
society in a more large, full, and prominent 
manner than by most other Christian sovie- 
ties with which I am acquainted. As it is 
one of primary importance, and upon which 
the very marrow of true religion mainly de- 
pends, it is desirable that it should be clearly 
and practically recognised by the members, 
and that their conduct should evince that it is 
not a bare profession of the thing we contend 
for, but a real and thorough subjection of the 
whole heart and affections to its transforming 
power and government. For although the 
unfaithfulness of professors is not a solid 
argument against the soundness of a profes- 
sion, yet our promulgation of this cardinal 
truth will be much more likely to be effectual 
to the convincement of others, if our lives and 
conversations give evidence of its sanctifying 
effects, which are stated by the apostle to be 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” We 
may be strenuous in pleading for the doc- 
trine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and 
very ready in reprobating those who do not 
come up to our standard, and yet our hearts 
be in a state of rebellion against its righteous 
government—its pure and holy leadings. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that if our 
religious society had stood in uprightness and 
obedience, and produced those fruits of the 
Spirit which flow from the submission of the 
heart to its restraints and guidance, this 
blessed doctrine would have spread much 
more widely than it has done, and dispelled 
many of the shadows and ceremonial ob- 
servances which obscure the spirituality and 
lustre of the gospel dispensation. 

It is very desirable that our young Friends 
should hold to a sound, sober, settled convic- 


tion of this doctrine, as an essential part of 


that pure and undefiled religion which the 


quently the rule for understanding the Scrip-| which should be famished, die, and perish, 
tures themselves, (since by it they were at|that another thing might come to live in 
first given forth ;) from hence our adversaries | them, and they in it.” 

are pleased to make us blasphemers of the| Ina “ Reply to some Animadversions,” he 
Holy Scriptures, undervaluing their authority, | says— 

preferring our own books before them, with| ‘Yet though we do own Christ to be the 
more to that purpose: whereas, we in truth| rule, we do not deny making use of the Scrip- 
and sincerity believe them to be of divine/ tures, to try doctrines and forms of religion 
authority, given by the inspiration of God, | by: but know, that what is of God, doth and 
through holy men, they speaking or writing |.will agree therewith, and what doth not agree 
them as they were moved by the Holy Ghost: | therewith, is not of God; and that our fore- 
that they are a declaration of those things| fathers in the faith, were led to batter the 
most surely believed by the primitive Chris-| superstitions and idolatries of the papists, by 
tians, and that as they contain the mind and | tbe testimonies of the Scriptures.” 

will of God, and are his commands to us, so 
they in that respect are his declaratory word; 
and therefore are obligatory on us, and are 
profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, and thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work. 

‘** Nay, after all, so unjust is the charge, 
and so remote from our belief concerning the 
Holy Scriptures, that we both love, honour, 
and prefer them before all books in the world; 
ever choosing to express our belief of the 
Christian faith and doctrine, in the terms 
thereof, and rejecting all principles or doc- 
trines whatsoever, that are repugnant there- 
unto. 

“‘ Nevertheless, we are well persuaded, that 
notwithstanding there is such an excellency 
in the Holy Scriptures, as we have above de- 
clared, yet the unstable and unlearned in 
Christ’s school, too often wrest them to 




















WILLIAM CHANDLER, ALEXANDER PYOTT, 
JOSEPH HODGES, AND OTHERS. 

In the year 1694, these Friends wrote and 
published “ A Brief Apology in behalf of the 
people, in derision, called Quakers, for the 
information of our sober and well inclined 
neighbours,” &c. From this treatise the fol- 
lowing extracts on the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures are taken, viz :-— 

“We therefore desire our well disposed 
neighbours candidly to weigh what we liave 
to allege against the clamours of those, who, 
to be sure, will not set us out to our best ad- 
vantage ; and to receive an account from our- 
selves what we are, and what we believe and 
hold for Christian truths ; who certainly must 
needs know better our own belief, than those 
who perhaps never examined it to any other 
end than to find fault, if ever they did it; and 
also that you will not think it strange, that 


their own destruction. And upon our reflec. we express not our belief in some particulars, 
tion on their carnal constructions of them, we ae See terms of other professors of 
are made undervaluers of Scripture itself. ristianity,; but think it more reasonable and 
But certain it is, that as the Lord hath been safe to content ourselves with that dress of 
pleased to give us the experience of the ful-| @"84sge, in which the Holy Ghost thought 
filling of them in measure, so it is altogether 7 to band them - us in the Holy Scriptures ; 
contrary to our faith and practice to put any | 8° most excellent and divine writings, 
manner of slight or contempt upon them ; which, above all others in the world, chal- 
much more, of being guilty of what mali. lenge our reverence and most diligent read- 
ciously is suggested against us; since no ing ; those oracles of God, and rich Christian 


dear Son of God introduced into the world, | society of professed Christians in the world, 
and which he will, if we suffer him, establish|can have a more reverent and honourable 
in our hearts—all the parts of which are in| esteem for them than we have.” 

beautiful and inseparable harmony, forming E 

one sublime whole. May this conviction be 8, ae 

the result of heartfelt experience, not of mere; In an essay, entitled “A Visit of tender and 
empty speculation. upright Love,” &c. he says— 

Our opponents sometimes object that the| ‘ We do indeed really, heartily, singly, as 
high ground on which the Society of Friends | in God’s sight, own the Scriptures ; the Scrip- 
places its belief in the leadings and guidance | tures written by the prophets and holy men 
of the Spirit of Truth is a disparagement to| of God under the law; the Seriptures written 
the Holy Scriptures. This objection was| by the evangelists and apostles in the time of 
much urged against our early Friends, and.I|the gospel; and we read them with delight 
have thought it might not be amiss to append | and joy, and would draw no man from a right 
to this some of the forcible refutations of this | reading of them, to the benefit of his soul ; 
false charge which they penned, viz :— but only from giving their own judgments on 
them without the Spirit of God; lest in so 

An SES. doing, they wrest them to their own destruc- 

In his “ Testimony to the Truth,” &c. he | tion. 
thus speaks of the belief of Friends in the} ‘“ This is that which the Lord hath drawn 
Scriptures :-— us from, and which we know it would also be 

“ Concerning the Holy Scriptures. Because | profitable to others to be drawn from too; to 
we assert the Holy Spirit to be the first, great,| wit, from imagining, and guessing at the 
and general rule and guide of true Christians, meaning of Scriptures, and interpreting them 
as that by which God is worshipped, sin de- | without the opening of that Spirit from which 
tected, conscience convicted, duty manifested, |they were given forth; for they who do so, 
















treasury of divine saving truths, which were 
written for our learning, that we through pa- 
tien¢e and comfort of them may havé hope ; 
and are profitable for doctrine, reproof, cor- 
rection, and instruction in righteousness, to 
the perfecting and thoroughly furnishing of 
the man of God to every good work, making 
him wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus, containing all Christian 
doctrines necessary to be believed for salva- 
tion, and are a sufficient external standard and 
touchstone to try the doctrines of men; and 
we say with the apostle, whosoever shall pub- 
lish and propagate any other gospel and faith 
than is therein testified of to us by those in- 


spired penmen, who were the first promul- 
gators thereof, though he were an angel, let 
him be accursed: all which and whatsoever 
is therein contained, we as firmly believe as 
any of you do; and as ‘tis the duty of every 
sincere Christian, we are heartily thankful to 
God for them, who, through his good provi- 
dence, hath preserved them to our time, to 
our great benefit and comfort.” 


RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
In his “ Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,” 
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he thus states the faith of the Society of ‘therefore, and understanding of them, must 
Friends respecting them, viz.— |be waited for, of the same Spirit by which 

“ We do sincerely and unfeignedly believe | they were dictated and committed to writing.” 
the following propositions :— 

“1, That the Holy Scriptures of the Old mars eee 
and New Testament were not of any men’s| In the year 1703, published a work, enti- 
private setting forth, but were given by in-|tled “ An Occasional Defence of the principles 
spiration of God. and practices of the people called Quakers,” 

“2. That they do contain a clear and suf-| with a preface by William Penn. From the 
ficient declaration of all doctrines, in common | section appropriated to the subject of the 
to be believed, in order to eternal life and| Holy Scriptures, I make the following ex- 
salvation. tracts, viz :— 

“3, That the Holy Scriptures are the best| ‘‘ Our principle of the Light within, duly 
outward rule and standard of doctrine and | considered, will never lead any to undervalue 
practice. the Holy Scriptures, nor the doctrines therein 

“ That whatsoever, either doctrine or prac- contained; neither hath it led us, notwith- 
tice, though under pretensions to the imme- | Standing our enemies’ false insinuations, to 
diate dictates and teachings of the Spirit, is|contemn them, but it hath, as sincerely fol- 
contrary to the Hol, Scriptures, ought to be | !owed, inclined us to esteem and value them ; 
rejected and disowned, as false and erroneous: | to bless Providence that we are favoured with 
For ‘ whatsoever is not read therein, nor may |the knowledge of them, to recommend them 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of|to all to be read in their families, to repeat 
any man, that it should be believed as an arti- | passages out of them in our gospel ministry ; 
cle of faith.’ to desire the Lord to open them to us by his 

“5, That the Holy Scriptures contain the | Holy Spirit, that we may square all our 
sayings or words of God, are divine writings, |actions by them, and to prefer them before 
which claim the precedency of all others; |all books whatsoever. 
and we do esteem them as such ourselves, and| “‘ We have always owned the Scriptures to 
under this character recommend them to/|be a rule, subordinate to the Holy Spirit, both 
others. of our faith and practice, and humbly desire 

“ That there ever was, and is, a most sweet | that all our actions may be squared accord- 
concord and harmony between the teachings |ingly; and we do believe that they have 
of the Spirit and the testimony of the Holy | been, and are a means, to convey to us the 
Scriptures ; and that there is no inconsistency | history and doctrine of Jesus Christ ; and do 
or contradiction between the one and the|allow them to be an outward standard or 
other, notwithstanding that great diversity of | measure, by which, through the assistance of 
men’s opinions and sentiments, under the pro-|the Holy Spirit, we may be capacitated to 
fession of Christianity. For we do believe,| know what to believe and do in order to our 
that if pride, prejudice, and self-interest were | Salvation.” - rely 
laid aside, and men would, in humility of| _‘“ We are verily persuaded that it is an in- 
mind, sincerity of heart, and abasement of dispensable duty for us Christians, to believe 
self, wait upon the Lord for the teachings of |all things recorded in the New Testament 
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his Spirit, they would be taught by him, the 
very truth as it is in Jesus, and come to know 
that blessed and heavenly unity in the things 
of God, from which they are now so divided 
and subdivided, both among themselves and 


concerning our Saviour, &c. if they should 
never be revealed to us in the same way, or 
after the same manner, as the apostles and 
evangelists had them. Neither have we at 
any time said that we will not receive the 





in opposition to one another. Christian religion, unless it is revealed to us 
“7. That, though the manifestation of the | by immediate inspiration. We bless Divine 
Spirit is given to every man, both Jew and | Providence for favouring us with the know- 
Gentile, to profit withal, and the grace of God | ledge of the Holy Scriptures, and do believe 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto |all commands of an universal extent, men- 
all men, so that all have means sufficient af- | tioned in these sacred writings, are obligatory 
forded them for their present and eternal wel-|on us and all others, who have had an op- 
fare, if they neglect not the means, nor slight | portunity of the explicit knowledge of these 
the day of God’s gracious visitation ; yet it is| writings afforded them.” 
a great mercy to us, and all those that make _ 
a right use of it, that it hath pleased God to| Indiana, one of the newest of our states, is 
afford unto us the Holy Scriptures, which he|now making a canal 444 miles long. This 
hath withheld from many others. And we/|great work, the Wabash canal, is to reach 
do believe, that having the advantage of the | from Manhattan, at the mouth of the Maumee 
Holy Scriptures, more is required of us than| river, to Terre Haute, on the Wabash, 310 
of those to whom they are not communicated ;| miles; thence by a cross cut, 24 miles to 
for, to whom much is given, from them much | Central canal, and down the southern section 
is required. of that, 100 miles, to Evansville, on the Ohio 
“8, That as the Holy Scriptures have God | river, in the southwestern part of Indiana, 
alone for their author, so the Spirit of God | making a total distance of 444 miles. The sum- 
alone is their certain and infallible interpreter. | mit level, about 200 feet above Lake Erie, is 
For except the Spirit which he hath promised, | at Fort Wayne. Upwards of 100 miles west 
and we ought to wait for, expound them to us,| Wayne is now ready for navigation, and the 
we can never spiritually or savingly under-| whole will be completed by October, 1839.— 
stand or apply them. The certain knowledge, | Newport Mercury. 


The Tombighee River on Fire—While J. 
M. Cooper was prosecuting the removal of 
M‘Grew’s shoals, after boring to the depth 
of 375 feet, his augur suddenly dropped and 
entirely disappeared. In the space of some 
moments a deep hollow sound was heard, re- 
sembling the rumbling noise of distant thun- 
der from the chasm below, and at the same 
instant gushed forth from the shaft thus 
made, a clear, transparent, oleaginous sub- 
stance or liquid, which boils up very similar 
to the effervescence of a boiling pot, and 
which, owing to the sluggishness of the cur- 
rent, has gradually diffused itself over the 
whole surface of the river. A quantity has 
been collected, and upon application of fire, 
it is found to burn equal to the purest sperm 
oil. 

To gratify curiosity and make further 
tests, fire has been applied to the oil on the 
water, and the whole surface of the river is 
now burning, emitting a flame of most beau- 
tiful appearance, about six inches high, and 
has already extended about half way down to 
Fort Stoddard ; the reflection of which upon 
the horizon in the night, presents a most 
sublime spectacle, far surpassing in grandeur 
and beauty of appearance the aurora borealis. 
—Mobile Jour. 


The memoir of Nathaniel Bowditch (see 
first page) possesses in our estimation, un- 
common merit as a biographical sketch ; fur- 
nishing another remarkable instance of the 
successful struggles of a vigorous intellect, 
joined to persevering industry, in surmount- 
ing difficulties ; and in reading the interest- 
ing notices of his boyish days, how delightful 
to recognise the maternal agency, in the 
formation of the character, and the future 
eminence of the man. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 
LECTURE. 


On the evening of fifth day, first month, 
10th, at half past seven o’clock, Edward H. 
Bonsall proposes delivering at Friends’ Read- 
ing Rooms a lecture on the vine ; comprising 
a sketch of its history, varieties, mode of cul- 
ture, preservation of the fruit, d&c. 


Agent Appointed. 


James Austin, Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
instead of Wm. Mitchell, released®by his own 


request. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting house Germantown, 
on fifth day, the 15th of the eleventh month last, 
Josrru C. Frencu, to Saran W. daughter of Solomon 
Jones, all of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, Pa. 
on the 20th ult. at Friends’ meeting house, 
Evesham, Burlington county, N. J.. Enocn Daxnews, 
to Marna S., daughter of Thomas Haines, all of that 
place. 
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